Hybrids of the Isles

in the fingers to the ebon face like a toy of ivory, or scented
pomander, ensnare our fancy. They can wear sandals, or gilded
cothurnes with the thongs criss-crossing on their sable calves,
like black huntresses who will bring home lion cubs; or, barefoot
and henna'd, be the black slaves of the harem. Look again at the
slender and thin wrists! Their movements are as a language that
we cannot understand. But open their hands and they will have
simian palms. They are but animals. This is their beauty and their
pathos. It is animal or sensual pleasure, and a feasting of the eyes.
Here is nothing for the mind. It is only for the senses. But music,
poetry, painting, dwell here. Who would impute more things
than this to the movements of a sable wrist and hand?

But the Fonduk sleeps, at last, behind its heavy wooden doors.
And soon, too soon, we would know the smell of dawn, a cold
or wetness, like rain upon the dust, and a freshening of the sky.
It is another whitehot day. Now, it is young, but in an hour will
lie heavy upon the sleepers. Long ago the white ibis has winged
away to hills and plains of marigold, and the stork stands sentinel
upon her nest. The snowy mountains float like clouds upon the
air. Soon, it will be the hot Africa, and one more long and time-
less noon.

We must leave this for its hybrids, in the Western ocean, the
crosses or interminglings of the West Indies. They have come
out from the hold of the slave ship and been sent to work upon
the plantations. For two hundred years, and drop by drop, new
blood came from the Gold Coast and Ivory Coast, from Guinea
and Benin, but its siftings or permutations took place among the
sugarcanes. Those golden brakes or coverts gave more of shade
and coolness than there is in Africa. They forgot their own
language and spoke their master's tongue, English, French, or
Dutch, but always with an accent, an intonation of their own,
sometimes all mingled, like the mongrel *papiamento>. But,
descending towards them, and darkening in colour were the
Creoles, of French or Spanish origin, who never left their islands,
and were untainted, but approached to the Indian, to the abori-
gine. Their temperament is Indian, and their voices are softened
into languor and contentment. In the end it is more complicated
still, for there are true Indians, Hindus, Chinese, Scotch and
Irish, Poles and Jews; it would be impossible, or nearly so, to tell
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